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Implications of counter-attitudinal information exposure in further information¬ 
seeking and attitude change 


Sangwon Lee 


Introduction. Given that people rely heavily on their party affiliation to make their political decisions, an interesting dilemma 
occurs when people are exposed to counter-attitudinal information from the party they identify with. This paper examines how 
exposure to counter-attitudinal messages from the party an individual identifies with influence further online information seeking 
and attitude change. 

Method. Using an adult sample (N=28g), the study adopts an experimental design, measuring actual information seeking 
behaviour in time units through unobtrusive observation. 

Analysis. Quantitative analysis was carried out on the data using SPSS. 

Results. In terms of information seeking, neither attitude-party message consistency, nor partisanship strength, led to 
confirmation bias-seeking. In terms of attitude change, there was significant difference in attitude change between strong and 
weak partisans when they were exposed to the pro-attitudinal message. 

Conclusions. Despite popular belief, even those with strong party identification do not blindly seek out information that confirms 
their own belief. The type of information exposure, rather than an individual’s strength of party affiliation, influences the further 
information seeking patterns of individuals. In addition, attitude change patterns showed some complexities depending on various 
conditions. This paper calls for more nuanced understanding of political information seeking behaviour and attitude change. 


Introduction 

Partisanship is known as a fundamental and lasting political predisposition f Campbell. Philip. 
Warren and Donald. iq6o ~). which may shape policy opinions f Carsev and Layman. 2006 1 and 
perceptions f Bartels. 2000 1 . Citizens often use party label as a useful shortcut regarding both how to 
vote and where to stand on political issues f Converse. 107^ : Downs. 1QR7 ~). Given that people rely 
heavily on their party affiliation to make their political decisions, cognitive dissonance f Festinger. 
1957) would occur when people are exposed to counter-attitudinal political information from the 
party they identify with (from now on, referred to as the same party). 

Although inconsistency between the political position of an issue and party affiliation is not 
uncommon in current politics (see Nicholson. 2012 !. little research has been conducted on that type 
of situation (except for Nicholson. 2012 k Even though there is little disagreement that partisanship 
plays a critical role in shaping political attitude, people do not always make their political decisions 
solely based on party labels f Bulloek. 2011 : I .an and Redlawsk. 20m l. Information-seeking literature 
suggests that people often seek additional information in order to reduce uncertainty f Ca.se. Andrews. 
Johnson and Allard. 20pq : Kuhlthau. toot h 
























The current Internet environment, in particular, facilitates political information seeking by providing 
ample avenues for searches f Bennett and Tyenger. 2008 : Shah. Cho. F.veland and Kwak. 200^ 1. 
Nevertheless, we have a surprisingly poor understanding of how Internet users seek additional 
political information on the Internet when they encounter an unexpected stance of political 
information. The purpose of this paper is to examine how exposure to counter-attitudinal messages 
from the same party (for instance, Republican and pro-DreamAct) influence further online 
information seeking and attitude change. 

Literature review—selective exposure theory 

The concept of selective exposure refers to the tendency to craft an information environment that 
matches one’s beliefs. Selective exposure theory is one of the theories that is most frequently cited to 
illustrate the pattern of how people find political information. Its theoretical grounding was given by 
Festinger’s cognitive dissonance theory (1257)- Cognitive dissonance theory suggests that 
inconsistency with prior beliefs or attitudes creates a negative psychological tension so that 
individuals are motivated to reduce dissonance by seeking out information to reinforce their attitude 
( Festinger. 1 QR 7 1 . Research on selective exposure initially attracted researchers’ attention as selective 
exposure phenomenon is one of the classic testing grounds for dissonance theory (e.g., Adams. 1061 : 
Feather. 1062 . 1363; Mills. Aronson, and Robinson, iqrq : Schramm and Carter. iqrq I. 

Research on the topic increased in the 1960s, and then waned in subsequent periods following the 
conclusion from Freedman and Sears that there is little evidence for selective exposure (Freedman 
and Sears. 106^ : Sears and Freedman. 1067 !. Weak evidence of selective exposure is largely due to 
lack of media choices in the past ( McGuire. lofiS l. People encountered the same news channels with 
the same information, providing little opportunity to engage in selective exposure ( McGuire. 1068 : 
Stroud. 2008k 

However, the advent of the Internet has exponentially expanded the available ways for people to seek 
information ( Case. Johnson. Andrews. Allard, and Kelly. 2004 I and created a more fragmented 
information environment ( Bennett and Iyengar. 2008 : Sunstein. 2001 I. People can now enjoy a wider 
range of media offerings, providing greater variability in the content of information ( Bennett and 
Iyengar. 2008 : Stroud. 2008 k This dramatic change in the media environment led to a boom in 
selective exposure theory once again ( Garrett. 2QOQa . 2009b; Rnobloch-Westerwick and Meng. 200Q : 
Mutz. 2002 : Mutz and Martin. 2001 : Stroud. 2007 . 2008 . 2010 : Sunstein. 2001 k 

Several scholars have noted that the Internet may fragment users into ever more specific like-minded 
groups (e.g., Bennett and Iyengar. 2008 : Mutz and Martin. 2001 : Sunstein. 2001 1. In the age of 
digital media, with more chances for people to engage with various types of information, they are 
more likely to read, listen to, or view political information that supports their opinion, and they are 
less likely to engage with information that may challenge their position ( Bennett and Tvengar. 2008 : 
Mutz and Martin. 2001 : Sunstein. 2001 k Following this line of view, Bennett and Iyenger (2008) 
argued in favour of a new era of minimal effects, asserting that media users can easily avoid opposing 
views posted in online venues; thus, the Internet entails more potential than traditional media venues 
to magnify confirmation-bias exposure patterns. 

However, this argument has recently been refuted by a number of scholars ( Garrett. 200Qa: : Garrett 
and Stroud. 2014 : Jang. 2014 : Kim. Hsu, and de Zuniga. 2012 1. who have pointed out that Internet 
users do not necessarily avoid attitude challenging opinions. In contrast to a face-to-face conversation 












































context, where people usually want to avoid dissonant conversation f Mutz. 2002 I. in online settings 
participants often seek a variety of opinions to increase their knowledge about the issue f Garrett. 
20003 : Stromer-Galley. 2002 k In addition, if individuals expect that information would be beneficial 
to them, they will be less concerned with whether the message agrees with their previous beliefs 
I Knoblock-Westerwick and Johnson. 2014 I. In this case, the utility motivation may override 
confirmation bias. 

Based on previous reviews, I expect that exposure to counter-attitudinal messages from the same 
party would bring about greater dissonance, which may result in engagement with more diverse 
information and a greater attitude change, compared to the pro-attitudinal message from the same 
party. This leads to two hypotheses on attitude-party message consistency. 

Hypothesis 1: Individuals who were exposed to the counter-attitudinal message from the same party 
would spend more time on reading (a) counter-attitudinal and (b) neutral articles, and less time on 
(c) pro-attitudinal articles, than those who were exposed to the pro-attitudinal message from the 
same party. 

Hypothesis 2: Individuals who were exposed to the counter-attitudinal message from the same party 
would be more likely to change their original attitude than those who were exposed to the pro- 
attitudinal message from the same party. 

It was hypothesised above that individuals who were exposed to the counter-attitudinal message from 
the same party would spend more time on (a) counter-attitudinal articles and (b) neutral articles than 
those who were exposed to the pro-attitudinal message. Following hypothesis 1, it was assumed that 
exposure to counter-attitudinal articles makes users aware of the opposing rationale, thereby 
facilitating greater understanding for opposing views. The effect that exposure to contrasting views 
has on political tolerance has been supported by several studies f Mutz. 2002 . 2002). This leads to the 
hypothesis on the effect of information seeking. 

Hypothesis 3: The more time individuals spend reading counter-attitudinal articles, the more their 
attitudes shift. 

The strength of an individual’s partisanship may also influence the exposure process. A number of 
researchers have pointed out that strong party affiliation leads partisans to be more likely to blindly 
adopt their preferred party’s positions f Bartels. 2000 : Gaines et ai. 2007 I. However, no research has 
been conducted on how partisan strength affects the way people seek information and form an 
attitude when they are exposed to counter-attitudinal political information from the same party. 

The concept of attitude certainty may provide a key to addressing this problem. Attitude certainty 
refers to the extent to which one thinks that his/her views are correct f Tormala. Clarkson, and Petty. 
2006 1 . Attitude certainty has been considered an important factor that influences the selective 
exposure pattern I Knoblock-Westerwick and Mens. 2000 : Stroud. 2007 !. Kuhlthau I iQQt l pointed 
out that uncertainty, caused by lack of understanding, motivates individuals to engage in information 
seeking behaviour. In the political realm, most studies support the idea that greater attitude certainty 
leads to additional seeking of like-minded opinions I Knoblock-Westerwick and Mens. 2000 : Stroud 
2007 1 . Specifically, Knoblock-Westerwick and Meng I 200Q I argued that when individuals are not 
certain about their attitude they are more highly motivated to understand the counterarguments than 
individuals with greater attitude certainty. 




















Applying the attitude certainty concept into this study, it can be assumed that if strong partisans are 
exposed to the pro-attitudinal message, their attitude certainty will be stronger than the certainty of 
weak partisans. This then results in people searching for more attitude-consistent information, 
thereby decreasing the likelihood of them changing their opinions. However, when counter-attitude 
messages are given, even strong partisans will not show a high certainty toward the issue, and this 
lack of certainty will be even more pronounced for weak partisans. As attitude certainty is not 
expected to have a linear partisanship effect on the counter-attitudinal message, rather than 
proposing hypotheses, the following research questions were raised about people’s changes in attitude 
certainty after they are exposed to the counter-attitudinal message. When exposed to the pro- 
attitudinal message: 

( Hypothesis 4: Strong partisans spend less time on (a) counter-attitudinal and (b) neutral articles 
and more time on (c) pro-attitudinal articles than weak partisans do. 

I Hypothesis 5 : Strong partisans are less likely to change their original attitudes than are weak 
partisans. 

When exposed to the counter-attitudinal message: 

( Research question 1: How much time do strong partisans spend on reading counter-attitudinal, 
neutral, and pro-attitudinal articles compared to weak partisans, when exposed to the counter- 
attitudinal message from the same party? 

I Research question 2: How do strong partisans change their attitude compared to weak partisans, 
when given the counter-attitudinal message from the same party? 

Methods 

Issue selection 

One of the most critical points of this online experiment was how to naturally create a dissonant 
condition in which individuals are exposed to the counter-attitudinal message from the same party. 

To maintain the validity of the test, the participants should take the party position shown in their 
message as real. The DREAM Act, which is legislation that provides immigrants with a path to 
citizenship (see the Appendix A for more details), was chosen as the issue in this experiment and it is 
considered an adequate way to test the situation in which individuals receive counter-attitudinal 
information from the same party without realising that it is fake. Public opinion has not yet 
crystallised regarding the DREAM Act and the Democratic and Republican parties have taken 
identical positions on this issue f Druckman. Peterson, and Slothuus. 201 't l. This indicates that 
manipulating party positions in the DREAM Act issue would be more realistic in comparison to other 
traditional partisan issues. 

Procedure 

Prior to the experiment a mock-up page of Googlenews.com was created to maximise ecological 
validity, as online users in the United States get more political information from portal websites than 
they do from partisan sources f Purcell. Rainie. Mitchell. Rosenstiel. and Olmstead. 2Qio l. 

Participants were then recruited through Amazon Mechanical Turk (Mturk). Several researchers have 
criticised heavy reliance on samples drawn from American colleges f Buhrmester. Kwang. and 






Gosling. 2Qii : Druckman and Kam. 2mn l. Mturk has been gaining popularity as an alternative that 
provides samples more demographically diverse than typical American college and standard internet 
samples f Buhrmester. at al.. 2011 : Paolacci. Chandler, and Tpeirotis. 2010 !. Through Mturk, 
participants were informed that they would be participating in public opinion research. 

After consenting to participate in the study, participants were told that they were to engage in a public 
opinion study on the issue of the DREAM Act. At the beginning of the experiment, participants were 
given basic information about the DREAM Act issue (see Appendix A for more details), and their 
attitudes toward the act were evaluated. Participants were then randomly assigned to one of four 
experimental conditions: Republican/supports, Republican/opposes, Democrat/supports, or 
Democrat/opposes. Those who had inconsistent positions between the party and issue attitude, and 
those who were pure Independent (Independents with no Democrat or Republican leanings) were 
excluded from the analysis after the study. 

Participants were instructed to read the given opinion for one minute, they were then shown a mock- 
up page of Googlenews.com (see Appendix B for more details). Six titles related to the issue were 
shown on the mock-up page, two from each of three categories: pro-attitudinal articles, neutral 
articles, and counter-attitudinal articles. Each title presented a recognisable stance, so that the 
information in the article matched participants’ expectations (see Appendix B for more details). 
Participants were allowed to choose multiple articles to read and were given a total of three minutes 
to freely click the titles and read the various articles presented on the mock-up page. The difficulty 
and length of the articles was carefully checked to ensure consistency. The software recorded the 
viewing time for each argument selected. After three minutes, participants were asked again to 
indicate their attitudes on the issue (post-test). Demographic variables were collected at the end of 
the survey. 

A total of 360 individuals participated in the online experiment, offering 360 responses. 54 cases were 
dropped because the subjects could not be identified as any party (i.e., indicated as pure 
Independents or other party in the partisanship question). Additionally, 17 cases were excluded 
because they neither support nor oppose the DREAM Act (pre-test attitude score being exactly 4). Of 
the remaining 289 participants, 193 participants were in support of the DREAM Act (pre-test attitude 
score being lower than 4, M = 2.49, SD = 0.90) and 96 participants were against the DREAM Act 
(pre-test score being higher than 4, M = 5.52, SD = 1.01). When divided by the message condition and 
partisanship strength, the latter group of 96 participants yielded a cell size less than 20 subjects. This 
therefore produced a final sample size of 193 for hypothesis testing. In terms of partisanship, 58% 
were Democrats and 42% were Republicans. Among the Democrats, 54% were strong Democrats and 
46% were weak Democrats. Among the Republicans, 44 % were strong Republicans and 56% were 
weak Republicans. These results indicate that every cell is almost evenly distributed. 

Independent variables 
Message condition. 

Dichotomous measures were used to capture attitudes towards the issue. Participants either received 
the pro- or the counter-attitudinal message from the same party. Pro-attitudinal message conditions 
were met if participants supported the DREAM Act and their party supported the DREAM Act. 
Counter-attitudinal message conditions were met if participants supported the DREAM Act, but their 









party opposed the DREAM Act. 


Partisanship strength. 

The conventional measure of party identification was used (e.g., Claggett. iq 8 i 1 . Participants were 
asked which party they most closely align themselves with: Democrat, Republican, Independent, or 
Other. If participants identified themselves as either Democrat or Republican, they were asked to 
identify themselves as strong Democrat (Republican) or weak Democrat (Republican). If they 
identified themselves as Independent, they were asked to identify themselves as leaning toward 
Democrat or leaning toward Republican. Those who identified themselves as strong Democrat or 
strong Republican were categorised as strong partisans. Those who identified themselves as weak 
Democrat or weak Republican and Independent but leaning toward Democrat or Independent but 
leaning toward Republican were all categorised as weak partisans. Independent leaners were 
regarded as partisans, as they tend to show similar vote choice and share policy opinions that are 
more aligned with the beliefs held by partisans (e.g., T.ascher and Korey. 2011 1. Pure Independents 
were excluded from the analysis. 

Dependent variables 
Attitude change. 

Attitude change means that a person’s evaluation is modified from one value to another and change is 
often assessed relative to the person’s initial attitude f Pettv and Wegener. iqqq V A four-item attitude 
scale was created to measure an individual’s attitude toward the DREAM Act issue. The scale 
consisted of seven-point semantic differential items (l: Strongly agree to 7: Strongly disagree) in 
response to a statement about the DREAM Act issue (e.g., Do you agree or disagree with the DREAM 
Act, which would provide undocumented immigrant youth a path to citizenship if they attend college 
or serve in the U.S military?). Reliability checks revealed that item 3 (Do you agree or disagree with 
maintaining all forms of public assistance, including education and health benefits, to all illegal or 
undocumented immigrants and their children?) lowered the internal consistency of the scale. After 
dropping the item, Cronbach's alpha indicated high reliability (a = 0.89 for pre-test, a = 0.92 for 
post-test). Attitude change was calculated by subtracting the post-test attitude score from the pre-test 
attitude score. The lower attitude score corresponded to pro- DREAM Act attitude, while the higher 
attitude score corresponded to counter-DREAM Act attitude; hence, a negative value of the attitude 
change (being the post-test score greater than the pre-test score) indicates that an individual has 
shifted their attitude towards the counter-DREAM Act position. 

Time spent on reading articles. 

In order to observe individuals’ information-seeking habits accurately, an approach was utilised that 
does not suffer from potential captive audience limitations by failing to provide enough choices for 
respondents (for more details, see Druckman. Fein, and Leeper. 2012 I. To accomplish this aim, 
participants were provided with an information search page designed in a style to resemble Google 
News page. The mock up page allowed participants to choose from six articles with different 
positions: pro-, con, and neutral (i.e., fact-checking news). All articles were minimally edited, 
although considerably shortened, to equalise length. The overview page f Appendix C l showed six 







news leads that each contained a headline, a news lead, and a hyperlink to access the actual article. 
The respondents selected articles by clicking on the hyperlinks and read as much of the content as 
they wished. They then returned to the overview page, selected other articles, and so forth, until the 
end of the reading period, which lasted a total of three minutes. Whenever a participant accessed or 
exited an article, a log of the activity was recorded to measure selective exposure times (for detailed 
measurement, see Knobloch and Meng. 2000 ). Time spent on counter-DREAM Act articles (in 
seconds) was calculated by summing up the amount of time spent on article 1 and article 3. In the 
same manner, time spent on pro-DREAM Act articles was calculated by summing up time spent on 
article 2 and article 4. Time spent on neutral articles was calculated from time spent on articles 5 and 
6, to be used for further analysis. 

Results 

Participants clicked on 0.7 (SD = 0.7) pro-attitudinal articles, on 0.77 (SD = 0.71) counter-attitudinal 
articles, and on 0.61 (SD = 0.62) neutral articles. Bonferroni's post-hoc test revealed that there was no 
significant difference in the average number of articles clicked, F (2,192) = 2.64, p = 0.07. For 
exposure times, participants spent 20.87 seconds on average (SD = 28.08) on pro-attitudinal articles, 
25.26 seconds (SD = 29.68) on counter-attitudinal articles, and 10.70 seconds on neutral articles. 
Time spent on counter-attitudinal articles and pro-attitudinal articles was significantly different from 
neutral articles, F (2,192) = 12.73, P <0 .001. There was no significant difference between time spent 
on reading pro-attitudinal articles and counter-attitudinal articles (p = 0.60). 

Attitude-party message consistency hypotheses 

It was predicted that individuals who were exposed to the counter-attitudinal message from the same 
party would spend more time on (hypothesis la) counter-attitudinal and (hypothesis lb) neutral 
position articles, and less time on (hypothesis lc) pro-attitudinal articles than those who were 
exposed to the pro attitudinal message from the same party. An independent t-test was used to test 
the hypothesis. No significant difference was found for time spent on reading neutral position 
messages between the conditions, t (191) = 1.90, p = 0.06. There were no significant differences 
between the conditions in reading pro-attitudinal articles (t [191] = -0.27, p = 0.78), which suggests 
that those who were exposed to the counter-attitudinal message from the same party did not spend 
less time on reading pro-attitudinal articles (M = 21.37, SD = 28.02) than those exposed to the pro- 
attitudinal message from the same party (M = 20.27, SD = 28.29). 

It is worth noting that, for counter-attitudinal articles, a significant difference was found between the 
conditions in the opposite of the hypothesised direction (t [191] = 2.22, p = 0.03). Individuals who 
were exposed to the pro-attitudinal message spent more time on counter-attitudinal articles (M = 
30.32, SD = 32.12) than those who were exposed to the counter-attitudinal message (M = 20.92, SD = 
26.81). Hence, the data were inconsistent with all the hypotheses in hypothesis 1. 

It was predicted that individuals who were exposed to the counter-attitudinal message from the same 
party would be more likely to change their original attitude than those who were exposed to the pro- 
attitudinal message from the same party (hypothesis 2). The independent t-test result did not yield a 
significant difference between the conditions, t (191) = 0.04, p = 0.97. Individuals who were exposed 
to the counter-attitudinal message from the same party (M = -0.30, SD = 0.83) did not change their 
attitude more than those who were exposed to the pro-attitudinal message from the same party (M = 
-0.30, SD = 0.81). Hence, the data was inconsistent with hypothesis 2. 



Information effect hypothesis 


It was predicted that the more time individuals spend on reading counter-attitudinal articles, the 
more their attitudes would shift (hypothesis 3). Multiple regression analysis was used to test the effect 
of time spent on reading counter-attitudinal articles, whilst controlling the effect of time spent on 
reading pro-attitudinal or neutral position articles. The result was significant, F (3,189) = 6.30, p < 
0.001, adjusted R2= 0.08. The analysis showed that time spent on reading counter-attitudinal articles 
was a significant predictor of attitude change, (3 = -0.29, t = - 3.80, df = 189, p < O.OOl, while time 
spent on reading pro-attitudinal ((3 = -0.02, t = 0.33, df = 189, p = 0.75), or neutral position articles (P 
= -0.11, t = - 1.52, df = 189, p = 0.13) was not. Thus, the data were consistent with hypothesis 3. 

Partisanship strength hypotheses and research questions 

When exposed to the pro-attitudinal message from the same party, it was predicted that strong 
partisans would spend less time on counter-attitudinal articles (hypothesis 4a) and neutral articles 
(hypothesis 4b), and more time on pro-attitudinal articles (hypothesis 4c) than weak partisans. An 
independent t-test was used to test the hypothesis. The result did not show significant difference 
between strong and weak partisans in reading counter-attitudinal articles (t [87] = 1.84, p= 0.06). No 
significant difference was found between strong and weak partisans in reading neutral articles (t [87] 

= -O.Oi, p = 0.99), or pro-attitudinal articles (t [87] = -0.71, p = 0.48). This suggests that strong 
partisans neither spend more time on reading neutral position articles (M = 7.55, SD= 17.25) nor less 
time on reading pro-attitudinal articles (M = 17.85, SD= 26.56) than weak partisans (M = 7.69, SD= 
16.69 for neutral articles; M = 22.17, SD= 29.70 for counter-attitudinal articles). Hence, the data was 
inconsistent with all the hypotheses in hypothesis 4. 

It was predicted that strong partisans would be less likely to change their original attitudes than weak 
partisans, when exposed to the pro-attitudinal message (hypothesis 5). The independent t-test result 
revealed a significant difference between strong and weak partisans, t (87) = 2.64, p = O.Oi. Strong 
partisans (M = -0.05, SD = 0.56) changed their attitude significantly less than weak partisans did (M 
= -0.49, SD= 0.92). Effect size, measured by Cohen’s d, was 0.58 which indicates that partisanship 
has a moderate effect size. Hence, the data was consistent with the hypothesis. 

How much time strong partisans would spend on reading counter-attitudinal, neutral, and pro- 
attitudinal articles, compared to weak partisans when exposed to the counter-attitudinal message 
from the same party cue (research questioni), was investigated. The result did not yield significant 
difference between strong and weak partisans in reading any kind of article. When reading counter- 
attitudinal articles, strong partisans spent a little less time (M = 19.04, SD = 28.49) than weak 
partisans did (M = 23.20, SD = 24.73), but the difference was not significant, t (102) = -0.79, p = 

0.43. When reading neutral articles, strong partisans spent a little less time (M = 11.49, SD= 21.41) 
than weak partisans did (M = 15.66, SD = 27.33), but the difference was not significant, t (102) = 
-0.87, p = 0.39. Lastly, on reading pro-attitudinal articles, strong partisans spent a little more time (M 
= 23.95, SD = 30.09) than weak partisans did (M = 18.24, SD = 25.25), but the difference was not 
significant, t (102) = 1.04, p = 0.30. We also investigated how strong partisans would change their 
attitude compared to weak partisans when given the counter-attitudinal message from the same party 
(research question2). The independent t-test results did not show significant difference between 
strong and weak partisans, (t [102] = 1.84, p = 0.07). 


To summarise, the results for research questions l and 2 showed that partisanship had no significant 
effect on either information-seeking or attitude change when given the counter-attitudinal message. 

Discussion 

The results demonstrate somewhat complex, but noteworthy and interesting findings. 

In terms of information-seeking behaviour, participants who were exposed to the pro-attitudinal 
message more often searched for counter-attitudinal articles than those who were exposed to the 
counter-attitudinal message. In addition, partisanship strength did not result in different 
information-seeking behaviour. 

In terms of attitude change, the results were also mixed. There was no attitude change between pro- 
attitudinal and counter-attitudinal message conditions. However, there was significant difference in 
attitude change between strong and weak partisans when they were exposed to the pro-attitudinal 
message, but no significant difference in attitude change occurred when they were exposed to the 
counter-attitudinal message. 

First, in terms of information-seeking behaviour, the findings may seem a little counter-intuitive. 

How can this finding be accounted for? Dominant information-behaviour research suggests that self- 
efficacy is highly related to avoidance behaviour I Johnson. 1 QQ7 ~). In other words, a high self-efficacy 
level would lead to seeking counter-attitudinal information. It is possible that the participants who 
were exposed to the pro-attitudinal message would have felt relatively little dissonance derived from 
the given condition, which led them to seek out counter-attitudinal information in order to be better 
informed about the issue. As an individual is expected to be self-confident under this circumstance, 
utility motivation may have outweighed self-defensive motivation. In contrast, the participants who 
were exposed to the counter-attitudinal message may have felt psychological arousal due to the 
dissonance, which may have decreased their need or want to spend more time reading further 
counter-attitudinal information, compared to those who were exposed to the pro-attitudinal message. 

Under this circumstance, an individual’s self-defensive motivation may have outweighed utility 
motivation. Furthermore, this pattern holds constant regardless of an individual’s strength of party 
identification. An individual’s strength of party identification did not significantly influence their 
information-seeking behaviour. 

This finding supports Garrett’s criticism of previous findings, that merely giving opinion-reinforcing 
and opinion-challenging information without presenting multiple-option conditions could 
overestimate the tendency for opinion reinforcement I Garrett. 20003 !. In addition, this finding is 
consistent with recent research showing that there is no evidence of individuals actively avoiding 
challenging opinions in an online sphere (e.g., Garrett and Stroud. 2014 : Jang. 2014 : Kim et al. 2012 k 

In terms of attitude change, the findings are complex, but intriguing. Party strength mattered, yet it 
functioned conditionally according to the types of message exposure. This finding shows that 
partisanship may not function in a uniform way and may not be a panacea for explaining an 
individual’s political attitude formation. Attitude certainty was covered to address this issue. As 
attitude certainty increases, people’s attitudes become more resistant to substantial attack f Tormala 
et al.. 2006 1. In this study, due to the lack of attitude certainty, participants who were exposed to the 
counter-attitudinal message by the same party would have been more vulnerable to maintaining their 
position, compared to those who were exposed to the pro-attitudinal message by the same party. This 









interpretation is compatible with other research linking a high certainty to greater attitude - 
behaviour correspondence f Fazio and Zanna. 1078 : Tormala and Petty. 2004 I. greater attitude - 
choice consistency f Bizer. Tormala. Rucker, and Petty. 2006 !. and greater resistance to persuasion 
I Bassih. loofi : Tormala and Petty. 2002 !. However, as the concept of attitude certainty combined with 
partisanship has not been extensively covered within a political realm, further research on this issue 
would be necessary to shine more light on the dilemma that occurs when party label and value do not 
match. 

Limitations 

Although this research has discovered some meaningful findings, it is not without limitation. Firstly, 
this study only analysed the responses of people who supported the DREAM Act, ruling out people 
who opposed the DREAM Act, due to the lack of sample size when the participant groups were 
divided by each of the message conditions and by partisanship strength. As the samples for those who 
opposed the DREAM Act were dropped, much of the data could not be utilised. Overall, when the 
sample was winnowed down to those who fit the design, the sample size shrank which may have 
contributed to many of the null findings. Secondly, even though the tracking-time method made it 
possible to measure how much time the participants actually spent on reading each of the articles, the 
findings are limited by the inability to determine how thoroughly the participants read the articles. 
Although the participants were informed that they would be asked about the articles they read, 
motivating their sincere information-seeking and article reading behaviour remained a challenge. It is 
possible that some participants either did not pay attention to the articles, or they simply clicked on 
the article and spent time on the site, without reading the article at all. Lastly, this study tested 
selective exposure and information seeking behaviour with a single issue, making it difficult to draw 
generalisable conclusions. The issue characteristic may play a role in a selective exposure 
phenomenon. Different issues may prompt participants to have different motivation goals as they 
engage in information-seeking activities (for reviews, see Kim. 2000 : Knnda. iqqo L The topic’s 
unique features, unsolidified, bi-partisan, and of historical interest in the U.S, may have influenced 
the outcome of this study’s failure to find confirmation-bias seeking in any of the conditions. Given 
these issue characteristics, it is impossible to rule out the possibility that people may have searched 
for more counter-attitudinal articles in order to be more informed about the issue (for more details on 
the discussion of accuracy goals, see Kunda. iqqo L 

Conclusion 

This study investigated how the type of information exposure influences further online information 
seeking and attitude change. By measuring actual exposure in time units using unobtrusive 
observation, instead of relying on self-reports of information seeking, this study suggests some 
noteworthy findings: 

• Despite popular belief, even those with strong party identification do not blindly seek out 
information that confirm their own beliefs (i.e., confirmation-bias). 

• The type of information exposure (i.e., pro- vs counter-attitudinal), rather than an individual’s 
strength of party affiliation, influences the further information seeking patterns of individuals. 

• Both the type of information exposure and an individual’s strength of party affiliation influence 
their policy issue attitudes. 

These findings call for a more nuanced understanding of political information seeking behaviour and 
attitude change. Importantly, findings should be cautiously interpreted within a set of 










aforementioned limitations that generate opportunities for further research to build upon this 
seminal study. 

Keeping the aforementioned limitations of this study in mind, several suggestions can be made for 
future research. First, researchers should strive to increase participants’ attention to reading 
materials (e.g., message treatment and information pieces). Although time-tracking was incorporated 
to ensure that participants stay on the page and spend enough time to read, it is not without concern 
because the study was an online experiment and it is hard to know what participants were doing 
during the reading time. Future studies may consider conducting a lab study instead, in order to 
combat this difficulty. Secondly, future research can improve external validity of the findings by 
examining the proposed relationships using a variety of political issues. Replications of this 
experiment across different issues are encouraged to examine the robustness of effects across 
contexts. In addition, future research should examine how, and to what extent, the findings vary with 
varying degrees of media and political systems. Thirdly, follow-up studies should explore potential 
activating mechanisms (termed by Wilson, iqqq I for seeking additional information, other than 
partisanship and attitude certainty. As suggested by information-behaviour models, non-political 
variables can also influence an individual’s information searching behaviour (e.g., Case et ai. 200^ : 
Johnson. 1QQ7 : Wilson. iqqq I. Lastly, but not least, the sample size should be larger to draw 
conclusions with more confidence. 
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Appendices 

Appendix A 

Factual information which will be given to explain the DREAM Act Issue 

The DREAM Act stands for Development, Relief, and Education for Alien Minors 
Act. The law would allow undocumented immigrants to gain citizenship if they: 

• entered the United States before the age of 16, 

• maintained good moral character (e.g., no criminal record), 

• earned a High School Diploma, and 

• completed two years of college OR two years of military service. 


Appendix B The contents of the six articles 

1. Dream act would cost tax payers $6.2 billion per year - Fox, 2010, Dec 2 

A group advocating for tighter immigration laws estimates that a hotly debated 
bill that would give tens of thousands of illegal immigrants who attend college or 
join the military a path to legal status would cost taxpayers $6.2 billion a year and 
"crowd out" the United States students in the classroom. 

A new report from the Center for Immigration Studies says the so-called DREAM 
Act, which would give more than 2 million young immigrants brought to the 












United States before the age of 16 a chance to become legal residents, could erode 
the educational opportunities available to U.S. citizens. The report, "Estimating 
the Impact of the DREAM Act," seeks an analysis from the Congressional Budget 
Office of the legislation's cost before there's a vote. Jackson, who issued a letter 
Wednesday afternoon to CBO, claims Dream act supporters are hiding an 
analysis that shows the legislation will cost upwards of $20 billion. The CIS says 
its $6.2 billion estimate is conservative and does not include the "modest" 
number of illegal immigrants expected to attend private institutions. The report 
assumes that most illegal immigrants would attend state universities and 
community colleges schools where both funds and slots are limited. Reflecting 
the assumption, costs will even exceed this amount. In the report, Steven 
Camarota, director of research at the center who authored the report, says that 
1.03 million illegal immigrants will enroll in public institutions and receive a 
tuition subsidy from taxpayers of nearly $6,000 for each year of attendance for a 
total cost of $6.2 billion year - a figure that doesn't include other forms of 
financial assistance that may be provided. 

The legislation needs to be funded at his baseline estimate of $6.2 billion each 
year — a move that he says supporters are avoiding because it would destroy 
support for the bill. "Right now it's an unfunded mandate that would come at the 
expense of not just taxpayers but kids trying to get into these schools," he said. 
Furthermore, one of the congressmen requesting anonymity who opposes the bill 
asserts that Dream act offers "mass amnesty," allowing illegal immigrants to 
receive in-state tuition at public universities and is a "magnet for fraud." 

"Many illegal immigrants will falsely claim that they arrived in the U.S. before age 
16," he said in a written statement. "Once an application is filed, no matter how 
fraudulent, the federal government is prohibited from deporting the applicant." 

The chief sponsor of the DREAM act, did not return messages seeking comment 
on the Dream acts. Supporters of the bill often say that not passing the DREAM 
Act is jeopardizing the economic potential of illegal immigrants to buy homes and 
cars and other things that citizens consume. 

But supporters of the bill couldn't estimate how much tax or economic revenues 
would be lost if the legislation falters. "That's always hard for enumeration," he 
said. In the report, Steven Camarota challenges the argument made by supporters 
of the DREAM Act that the legislation will significantly increase tax revenue 
because immigrants with a college education will earn more and pay more in 
taxes over their lifetime. 

He says any potential tax benefit is in the long term and won't help public 
institutions deal with the large influx of new students the act creates in the short 
term. He also says given the limited spaces at public institutions, "there will 
almost certainly be some crowding out of U.S. citizens, reducing their lifetime 
earnings and tax payments." His report also notes that the DREAM Act only 
requires two years of college without getting a degree — a background that only 
allows modest income gains. 



2. Dream act would boost economy, think tank says - USA today October l, 2012 

A new think tank report argues that passing the controversial DREAM Act, which 
would provide a path to legal status for undocumented youth, would not only 
advance the immigration debate in the U.S., but it would also help the American 
economy. 

The Center for American Progress report, based on data from the American 
Community Survey, says that passing the DREAM Act for the estimated eligible 
2.1 million youth would add $329 billion and 1.4 million new jobs to the U.S. 
economy by 2030. The report found that up to 223,000 of the 2.1 million young 
illegal immigrants eligible for the DREAM Act would have an easier time 
enrolling, paying for and finishing college, which would lead to the increased 
economic gains. 

The study was released by the Center for American Progress, a Washington- 
based, think tank that supports the DREAM Act, and the Partnership for a New 
American Economy, which was created by News Corp. CEO Rupert Murdoch. The 
center has pushed Congress to pass the DREAM Act and other bills that would 
grant more visas to foreign students that specialize in science, technology, 
engineering and mathematics. According to the report, gaining legal status itself 
translates into higher earnings for these youth since legal status allows 
DREAMers to apply to a broader range of high-paying jobs rather than having to 
resort to low-wage jobs from employers who are willing to pay them under the 
table. "This report proves a fundamental truth about the contributions of 
immigrants to the American economy: we absolutely need them to continue our 
economic growth," said Adam Charles, the chief researcher of institute said in a 
statement. 

In recent years, supporters of the DREAM Act have tried to sell the bill by 
personalizing the people it would affect. Durbin has told stories on the Senate 
floor of individual DREAMers, and young illegal immigrants have increasingly 
"outed" themselves in recent years, revealing their status to draw attention to 
their situation. 

That argument is one that even opponents of the act find persuasive. Steven 
Camarota, director of researcher at the Center for Immigration Studies, which 
opposes the DREAM Act, said the moral argument is one that "carries weight 
with most Americans." So he's confused why supporters would push an economic 
argument that opens up the DREAM Act to criticism. With unemployment 
remaining over 8%, Camarota wonders why supporters would draw attention to 
just how many new, young, college-educated people would be fighting native- 
born Americans for jobs. 

"Somebody came here as child — is it fair to ask them to go back to another 
country? That's the argument I find persuasive," he said. "But even their own 
study shows that their effect on the economy is trivial. It's so tiny relative to the 



size of the U.S. economy that you can't even measure it. That's why they do it over 
20 years.". Angela Kelley, vice president for immigration policy at the Center for 
American Progress, said the newly legalized workers would not be competing job- 
for-job with unemployed Americans. Instead, she pointed to the example of 
Sergey Brin, who was born in the Soviet Union but co-founded Google in the U.S. 
"It's not as if that was a job that was taken from an American worker," she said. 

Kelley said the report does not represent a new strategy for garnering support for 
the DREAM Act but simply another way to show Americans what it can do. 

"We're trying to round out the picture of what the DREAM Act would mean, not 
only to the individuals who would benefit from it... but also what it would mean 
for the country as a whole," she said. 


3. Legal immigrants join fight against Dream Act 

The 62-year-old Wheaton barber had earned a law degree in his native Thailand 
and waited eight years for a visa so he could move to the United States and begin 
a new life. When he heard this year about the Dream Act may be enacted this 
year, which would grant in-state college tuition discounts to illegal immigrants, 
he was outraged. 

<A School Survival Guide for Parents and Students > 

“I did the full legal process,” Anuchit Washirapunya, who is deaf and cannot 
speak English, wrote on a notepad as he hunched in his barber’s chair. “The 
illegal students have no right to work or stay here.” 

Online campaign was launched and to try to prevent it from being enacted. The 
drive garnered more than 100,000 electronic signatures, resulting in the 
suspension of the law until a statewide public referendum can be held next year. 
One of participants who clicked on the petition to oppose the bill was Shakil 
Hamid, 44, an accountant in Gaithersburg who emigrated legally from 
Bangladesh in 1977. He is an enthusiastic opposing the bill which may allow 
illegal immigrants to work, drive or receive a variety of public benefits. “These 
people are taking seats in college away from our kids,” Hamid said. “Why should 
we reward their dishonest behavior?” The issue upset him when he was a student 
at the University of Maryland in the 1980s, he said: “I have been looking for 25 
years for someone to be on my side.” He does not think this is fair. 

People who oppose the bill like him assert that the bill acts as a "magnet" 
attracting more illegal immigrants and creating a chain migration by family 
members. Other stands include viewing it as importing poverty and cheap labor, 
being a military recruitment tool, having economic and social burdens (subsidies 
from state and federal taxes, degradation of the public school system and 
neighborhoods), and as being unfair to American-born and legal immigrant 
parents and children who must pay full tuition at state universities and colleges 
Montgomery College, which has about 37,000 students from 170 countries, is at 
the epicenter of the tuition battle. Unlike other two-year county colleges, it offers 



all Montgomery County high school graduates the minimum tuition rate of about 
$1,200 per semester, regardless of legal status. Out-of-state and visiting foreign 
students pay up to $4,000. At the four-year state universities, tuition is much 
higher, and the difference between in-state and out-of-state rates is even greater. 

Critics say that policies like Montgomery’s drain state coffers and displace legal 
students from other states who could pay more. Legal immigrants and visiting 
foreign students at Montgomery, many of whom come from Asia and Africa, 
expressed a combination of sympathy and resentment toward illegal immigrants 
in their midst. Some said their determination should be rewarded; others said 
they should have to pay the same as those who come from other states and 
nations. 

“Everyone wants to get an education, but you can’t just come to this country 
illegally and think everything is free. You have to be patient and legalize yourself,” 
said Josephine Beyam, 33, a nursing student. She arrived from the Philippines in 
2008 as a full-fledged resident after waiting at home for four years, apart from 
her American husband, as the law required. Since enrolling, she said, she has 
been paying off her student loans every month. 

“We have been through thick and thin,” Beyam said of her reunited family. “This 
country is a blessing, and the government is very generous. If you are not born 
here, you have to start from the beginning, but I accept that, because you can still 
pursue your dreams.” 


4. Young immigrants join fight for Dream Act 

It has been a good year for young immigrants living in the country without legal 
papers, the ones who call themselves Dreamers. Door-knocking campaigns led by 
those immigrants, who could not vote, mobilized many Latinos who could, based 
in no small part on the popularity of the reprieve program. 

Behind the political momentum, administration officials and advocates say, is an 
extensive and surprisingly adroit movement of youthful immigrants. Because of 
their illegal status, however, they have often been more influential than they have 
been visible. In the past two years, they pursued their goal of legal recognition 
through a calibrated strategy of quiet negotiations, public “coming-out” events 
where youths declared their status, and escalating street protests. 

This weekend, United We Dream will gather more than 600 leaders (most still 
without legal status) from 30 states at a meeting in Kansas City, Mo., to work out 
their strategy to keep the heat on the White House and Congress during the 
coming immigration fight. Even some adversaries acknowledge the youth 
movement’s successes. “They have framed their story in a very popular way, and 
they’ve leveraged that story very effectively,” said Roy S. Beck, executive director 
of NumbersUSA, a leading group opposing amnesty. The high profile is recent for 
organizers whose work has often been clandestine. In the early years of the 
movement, even convening a meeting was a challenge, since so many youths, 



lacking papers, could not fly or drive without risking deportation. 


“They put at risk their own safety and being sent back to a country they haven’t 
seen since they were in diapers,” said Angela Kelley, an advocate and veteran of 
many immigration wars on Capitol Hill, now at the Center for American Progress 
in Washington. For many Dream leaders, activism began in the last years of high 
school, when they realized that their status might prevent them from going to 
college. Here in New Haven, Lorella Praeli, the director of advocacy for United 
We Dream, said she was 2 years old when she came from Peru. Her father 
brought her for medical treatment after her leg was amputated following a car 
crash. Ms. Praeli attended Quinnipiac University on scholarship, and she 
graduated last year with honors. Now 24, she said exasperation with Congress’s 
inaction on the Dream Act propelled her to join the movement. Gaby Pacheco, 27, 
originally from Ecuador, hoped to teach children with autism, but without papers 
could not be certified. In 2010 she joined a four-month protest walk from her 
home in Miami to Washington with three other students. In Los Angeles, about 
300 students went ahead with their protest, blocking a busy intersection. “We 
wanted to make sure the program goes well and we actually see change happen,” 
said Mr. Mora, the California activist who took part. 

The leaders had another moment of truth when they publicly revealed their illegal 
status. Ms. Praeli’s moment came before television cameras at a news conference 
called at the last minute in New Haven in 2010. “I wasn’t prepared and I’m 
thinking, I haven’t even talked to my mom yet,” she said. Improvising, she 
recounted her personal story. Soon, she felt relief. “Once you’re out in public,” she 
said, “there is no hiding, there is no fake narrative. The overwhelming feeling is, I 
don’t have to worry about being someone I’m not.” Dreamer groups quickly 
began organizing legal clinics to advise immigrants on applying for the two-year 
deferrals and work permits, which would let them be employed legally for the 
first time. As youths came forward, the groups recruited them, with many sent to 
mobilize voters to vote for Dream acts. 


5. Reasons to support vs. Oppose Dream act 
<8 Reasons to Support the DREAM Act> 

1) Like Ginkgo Biloba, It’ll Make Us Smarter: DREAM Act will “play an important 
part in the nation’s efforts to have the highest proportion of college graduates in 
the world by 2020,” something vital for America to remain competitive in today’s 
global economy. 

2) For Ivan Rosales: With the DREAM Act, young people like Ivan Rosales, who 
came to the US when he was a year old, can become doctors and work towards a 
cure for cancer. Without the DREAM Act, Ivan has no way to even stay in the 
country, much less serve it. 

3) Uncle Sam Says, The DREAM Act supports our troops: The rich precedent of 
noncitizens serving in the U.S. military and stating that “the DREAM Act 



represents an opportunity to expand pool, to the advantage of military recruiting 
and readiness. 

4) It Helps Separate The Bad Guys From The Good Guys: Secretary Napolitano 
believes this targeted legislation provides a firm but fair way to deal with innocent 
children brought to the U.S. at a young age so that the Department of Homeland 
Security can dedicate their enforcement resources to detaining and deporting 
criminals and those who pose a threat to our country. 

5) For David Cho: David who graduated from high school with a 3.9 GPA, plays 
seven instruments and is the drum major at UCLA, can live his dream of serving 
the US in the Air Force. 

6) It Will Help Our Economy: According to a recent UCLA study, students that 
would be impacted by the DREAM Act could add between $1.4 to $3.6 trillion in 
taxable income to our economy over the course of careers. The DREAM Act in its 
current form will cut the deficit by $1.4 billion and increase government revenues 
by $2.3 billion over the next 10 years. 

7) For Cesar Vargas: Cesar Vargas, a Brooklyn kid, can live his dream to earn [his] 
place next to the great heroes of our nation that have and are fighting to defend 
our Constitution. 

8) It’s The Right Thing To Do: It’s just plain common sense and it’s the right 
thing to do. 

<8 Reasons to Oppose the DREAM Act> 

1) The DREAM Act Is NOT limited to Children : Applicants can be up to the age of 
29 

2) The DREAM Act Will Be Funded On the Backs Of Hard Working, Law-Abiding 
Americans: CBO failed to assess costs for education, increased levels of 
unemployment due to the addition of workers to the workforce, and increases in 
potential applicants because of loopholes. 

3) The DREAM Act PROVIDES SAFE HARBOR FOR ANY ALIEN, Including 
Criminals, From Being Removed or Deported If They Simply Submit An 
application: Burden of proving inaccurate information on a DREAM Act 
application is on the Department of Homeland Security. 

4) Certain Inadmissible Aliens, including those from high-risk regions, Will Be 
Eligible For Amnesty Under The DREAM Act 

5) Certain Criminal Aliens—including drunk drivers—Will Be Eligible For 
Amnesty Under The DREAM Act: The DREAM Act allows applicants be convicted 
of 1 felony or up to 3 misdemeanors. 

6) The DREAM Act Does Not Require That An Illegal Alien Finish Any Type of 
Degree (Vocational, Two-Year, or Bachelor’s Degree): The applicant only has to 



complete the equivalent of two years of college. 


7) The DREAM Act Does Not Require That an Illegal Alien Complete Military 
Service As A Condition For Amnesty, and There Is already A Legal Process In 
Place For Illegal Aliens to Obtain U.S. Citizenship Through Military Service 

8) Current Illegal Aliens Will Get Federal Student Loans, Federal Work Study 
Programs, and Other Forms of Federal Financial Aid 


6. U.S. Immigration Since 1965 

The Immigration and Naturalization, also known as the Hart-Celler Act, 
abolished an earlier quota system based on national origin and established a new 
immigration policy based on reuniting immigrant families and attracting skilled 
labor to the United States. Over the next four decades, the policies put into effect 
in 1965 would greatly change the demographic makeup of the American 
population, as immigrants entering the United States under the new legislation 
came increasingly from countries in Asia, Africa and Latin America, as opposed to 
Europe. 

By the early 1960s, calls to reform U.S. immigration policy had mounted, thanks 
in no small part to the growing strength of the civil rights movement. At the time, 
immigration was based on the national-origins quota system in place since the 
1920s, under which each nationality was assigned a quota based on its 
representation in past U.S. census figures. The civil rights movement’s focus on 
equal treatment regardless of race or nationality led many to view the quota 
system as backward and discriminatory. 

By the end of the 20th century, the policies put into effect by the Immigration Act 
of 1965 had greatly changed the face of the American population. Whereas in the 
1950s, more than half of all immigrants were Europeans and just 6 percent were 
Asians, by the 1990s only 16 percent were Europeans and 31 percent were of 
Asian descent, while the percentages of Latino and African immigrants had also 
jumped significantly. Between 1965 and 2000, the highest number of immigrants 
(4.3 million) to the U.S. came from Mexico, in addition to some 1.4 million from 
the Philippines. Korea, the Dominican Republic, India, Cuba and Vietnam were 
also leading sources of immigrants, each sending between 700,000 and 800,000 
over this period. 

< Continuing Source of Debate > 

Throughout the 1980s and 1990s, illegal immigration was a constant source of 
political debate, as immigrants continue to pour into the United States, mostly by 
land routes through Canada and Mexico. The Immigration Reform Act in 1986 
attempted to address the issue by providing better enforcement of immigration 
policies and creating more possibilities to seek legal immigration. The act 
included two amnesty programs for unauthorized aliens, and collectively granted 
amnesty to more than 3 million illegal aliens. Another piece of immigration 



legislation, the 1990 Immigration Act, modified and expanded the 1965 act, 
increasing the total level of immigration to 700,000. The law also provided for 
the admission of immigrants from “underrepresented” countries to increase the 
diversity of the immigrant flow. 


The economic recession that hit the country in the early 1990s was accompanied 
by a resurgence of anti-immigrant feeling, including among lower-income 
Americans competing for jobs with immigrants willing to work for lower wages. 
In 1996, Congress passed the Illegal Immigration Reform and Immigrant 
Responsibility Act, which addressed border enforcement and the use of social 
programs by immigrants. 
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